146              THE   ORIGIN   OF   BULLS
Shirley's comedy was licensed for acting in
November 1633 (Collier gives the date of print-
ing), and the occurrence in it of the term bull in
the sense of a humorous blunder is, if I mistake
not, the earliest use of it on record. But, if we
are to take the word here as synonymous with
a jest, it can only be on the assumption that a
factory had sprung up for the making and dis-
semination of bulls, just as there has been a
factory in recent times for the concoction of
schoolboys' howlers. That is conceivable enough,
for in 1637 there fell from the press a collection
of humorous anecdotes bearing title A Nw Book
of Mistakes* or Bulls with Tales* and Bulls without
Tales* but no Lyes by any Means, (All home-
raised, too, not an Irish-bred bull among the
lot,) As a source of fun, bulls were certainly
popular about this period, so much so that they
were deliberately introduced into plays. In
Brome's fantastic comedy, The Antipodes*, as acted
at Salisbury Court in 1638, there is a scene in
the fourth act in which one of the characters
blunderingly says that he had once acted <fia dumb
speaker** in a play, causing his companion to
respond with "Dumb speaker! that's a bull Thou
wert the bull, then in the play, would I had seen
thee roar!" Then the stupid one wakes up and